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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


We received a very attractive report from the 
Susquehanna County Humane Society, of which 
Mr. John P. Lyons of Montrose, Pa., is president. 
In this report for the work done for the year 
ending July 31, 1925, Mr. Lyons says, “Ours is 
not a large society, but it can’t be accused of 
being stagnant. During the past year—our fifth 
year—we have increased our agents from one to 
four, we have opened a second shelter for the re- 
ception of animals, and we have acquired a car 
exclusively for the society’s work.” Two hun- 
dred and fourteen sick or injured animals were 
turned over to the society and were humanely 
cared for. Twenty abused and neglected children 
were reported to the society and cared for. 
This society is fortunate in having been able to 
get the interest and attention of the school- 
teachers and to get their co-operation. If only 
the school-teachers in every city and town would 
co-operate with the humane societies in this 
question of cruelty to animals a great deal of 
suffering would be saved.—A. H. S. | 


An excellent leaflet is published by the Ameri- 
can Humane Association of Albany, New York, 
entitled “The Wild West Round-Up Must Go.” 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, who is always par- 
ticularly interested in the many cruelties that are 
inflicted on our fourfooted friends, has been try- 
ing to discourage this form of what men call 
“sport”? by her influence and articles she has 
written. Few people imagine how cruel it is. If 
they wish to be better informed on the subject, 
let them send to the American Humane Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. for this leaflet I have men- 
tioned. 

Last month it was announced that at a Rodeo 
to be held in Chicago calf-roping and bull-dogging 
were to be features of the program. I sent many 
letters of protest to influential persons, begging 
them to do all in their power to have these cruel 
“sports” omitted. Is it not time these things 
were stopped? Are we still in such a barbarous 
state that a man, or woman, who is educated 


enough to read and write, can enjoy such a 
spectacle? What can we who are humane say, 
or what can we do, to put a stop to these amuse- 
ments? Are ministers, school-teachers, presi- 
dents of women’s clubs, doing their duty? There 
is great opportunity for such leaders to discour- 
age cruelty in every form and to encourage kind- 
ness. Are they awake to their responsibility ?— 
AIH. US. 
About the Seal 

Lincoln Ellsworth, the sole American member 
of the Amundsen-Ellsworth polar-flight party, 
who distinguished himself by saving the lives of 
his two companions when they fell into a crevice 
which suddenly opened in the ice, is deseribed in 
the Literary Digest of August as being a hunter 
and also a lover of animals, and a patient, scien- 
tific student of their habits! 

Seals abounded off the west coast of Spitzber- 
gen; not the species whose skins are so prized for 
fur garments, but they are killed for the oil they 
contain. After hunting them and obtaining all 
the party wanted of the dead seals, Ellsworth, 
according to the chronicler, Mr. Wharton, made 
a detour. 

“A seal is born with white fur, because for 
about fourteen days it must lie on the ice before 
it learns to swim and goes under the water with 
its mother. So for two weeks, protected by its 
color, it lies beside an ice-hole, dependent upon its 
mother for sustenance. 

“The pup looks like a young Angora kitten and 
meows exactly like one. Its mother is so tame 
that we can approach within a yard of the little 
group. Our coming angers the old lady a bit and 
she snarls and snorts maternally at us, splashing 
water over us in an attempt at offensive, but she 
will not leave her helpless white pup for long. 
Frightened, she will flop into her hole, swim 
about in the water like a fish, then bob up again 
to see that her darling is still safe and unmolested 
by the strange upright creatures who stare at her 
and click the shutters of their weird boxes.”’ 

Nothing was said in Mr. Wharton’s account of 
the almost human cries of the seals when wounded 
or when their little ones are taken from them— 
of the tears that we hear from reputable obsery- 
ers rolling down from their beautiful eyes. 
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In this little planet, the Earth, where suffering 
abounds, it seems necessary to kill the superflous, 
the dangerous animals, and the animals, who, 
like vegetable growth, seem to be furnished with 
something that the more highly developed ani- 
mal—man—thinks that he needs. Therefore 
there is need of men who can kill these lower 
animals and who are willing to do so—but it is 
difficult to understand how it can be considered 
“sport,” and it is greatly to be desired that a 
time may come (and will, if the world grows more 
humane) when nothing will be killed without a 
most careful study into humane methods of 
killing. 


Every method of killing should be used only 
by an expert, and he a conscientious man who 
will not use the method carelessly—for there is 
no method that will insure instantaneous and 
painless death when the man administering it is 
indifferent and careless.—A. H. S. 


The eagle swoops from the skies, seizes the 
cat along his spine with its terrible claws, man- 
gles his head with its beak the while it flaps its 
gaunt and terrifying wings and bears the little 
beast aloft. A keeper in the eagle house at a 
London zoélogical garden informed Dr. Louis 
Robinson that when the eagles were off their 
food he offered them cats. “If they won’t eat 
cats they are about to die,” he said. 

Another of the most inveterate and selfish 
enemies of the cat is the supposed friend who 
goes to Palm Beach in the winter or Lake Placid 
in the summer and leaves puss alone in the city 
to shift for himself, or the tender-hearted lady 
who says, “I just can’t bear to drown those 
sweet kittens.’”? So she takes the unweaned ba- 
bies away from their mother and leaves them in 
some public garden where they will meet a cruel 
death at the hands of boys or the jaws of dogs, 
and the mother cat suffers not only from the loss 
of her offspring but from a milk disease as well.— 
Copied from Carl Van Vechten’s book, “‘ The Tiger 
in the House.” 


He who awakens our compassion makes us 
better and more virtuous.—Lessing (Letter to 
F, Nicolaz). 


A CEMETERY IN OUCHY, SWITZERLAND. MRS. GRACE C. D. 
FAURE BESIDE THE GRAVE OF HER DOG 


Dogs’ Cemetery 


Hyde Park, the most fashionable of the Lon- 
don parks, covers an area of 390 acres. The 
favorite drive extends along its south side and 
is thronged with automobiles from five to seven 
every afternoon in the season. Parallel to the 
drive is Rotten Row, the chief resort of eques- 
trians. 

At the lodge at Victoria Gate in this park is a 
dogs’ cemetery. It started in this manner: 
One morning in the spring of 1880 the late Duke 
of Cambridge (cousin of Queen Victoria and 
ranger of Hyde Park) was riding around the 
park and near this lodge met the late Mrs. Fitz- 
george (his wife). They stopped for a chat. 
She, wishing to let her doggie have a run while 
they talked, put it out of the carriage, but as she 
did so it slipped and was run over and hurt. It 
was taken into the lodge where it died, and she 
then asked permission of the duke to have it 
buried in what was then the garden attached to 
the lodge, which he readily granted. Others, 
learning of this, obtained permission to have 
their pets buried there. 

The garden of about one-fourth acre, surround- 
ed by a hedge, is now filled up with 400 little 
graves of pet dogs, cats, birds and monkeys. 
Many noted people have their pets buried here, 
and some often bring flowers for the little mounds, 
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PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Each grave has a white marble marker one foot 
high and nine and one-half inches wide. Here 
are a few of the epitaphs we read on the little 
stones: 


Jim—“ A little dog with a big heart.” 

Rip— Never man had friend more enduring 
to the end.” 

Josie —In loving gratitude for her great affec- 
tion until we meet again.” . 

Grit— Could I think we’d meet again, it would 
lighten half my pain.” 

Jack—“‘ Could love have saved, thou hadst 
not died.”’—Fairhaven Star. 


This interesting article was taken from the 
Fairhaven Star. There is now a country annex 
to this cemetery as the space was not large 
enough to carry on the place. 

We have had visitors who have been to most of 
the cemeteries at home and abroad, and have been 
gratified at hearing them say that our cemetery— 
Pine Ridge—in Dedham is more picturesque than 
any of those they had visited.—A. H. S. 


There are men both wise and great, 

Who hold that in a future state 

Dumb creatures we have cherished here below 

Shall give us joyous greeting as we pass the 
Golden Gate. 

Is it folly that I hope it may be so? 


—Whyte Melville, ‘Epitaph on a Cat.” 


The Mind of the Dog 

On a walk down Fifth Avenue, anyone can see 
many dogs of high degree sitting in limousines, 
with the traditional bored mien of the aristocrat, 
looking out on the passing throngs with the air 
suitable to the wealth which keeps them. Farther 
down toward Hester Street, the typical shrewd, 
long-headed street dog can be seen, darting out 
upon a stray bit of meat or a bone, and in the 
country the farmer dog has his individual ap- 
pearance, too, free and lordly, dog of the open 
country. Each to his environment. How do the 
dogs fit themselves in this way, so that their very 
appearance and expression show from what 
strata of society they come? ‘‘Do they teach 
themselves by association?” ‘‘ Do dogs reason?” 
asks Fred C. Kelly in Collier’s (New York). 
Dogs are almost human, and yet is your pet as 
“human” in mind as you think he.is? - Mr. 
Kelly thinks so, and discusses his reasons for this 
conclusion: 

“Sometimes when my faithful old dog Badger 


‘looks up at me with a face as sweet and serene as 


a Madonna’s, I get to wondering what is really 
in his mind. I know he has exceptional charac- 
ter, and perhaps more than ordinary dog intelli- | 
gence. How far might this intelligence have been 
developed with constant and careful training? 

“This sets up a long line of thought, and the 
more I study the workings of a dog’s mind the 
more capable I feel of understanding mental 
processes of people. For puppies and babies 
learn in about the same way. Indeed, psycholo- 
gists have made painstaking studies of dog be- 
havior to discover more about the animal mind— 
including the mind of the human animal. 

“Tt is worth while then to find out just how a 
puppy does learn. The only way he can learn is 
by association—just as a baby does. An infant 
discovers that if it yells loud enough and long 
enough somebody may pick it up or amuse it— 
and a puppy locked in the woodshed hits upon 
the same plan—only we are more intelligent to- 
ward a puppy than toward a baby and discourage 
the puppy from forming such objectionable 
habits. Since this article is to be about dogs 
rather than about babies, however, I must let 
the reader draw his own analogies. 

‘One of the first lessons a dog must learn is to 
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come when called, or whistled for. The average 
dog owner makes no special point of teaching 
this. He probably calls him first to feed him. 
After that the dog gradually associates the calling 
or whistling with possible food, and is glad to 
come. It doesn’t matter whether one yells at the 
dog, whistles, or rings a bell; once the dog asso- 
ciates the signal with food, he responds. After 
a time the habit is so fixed that he comes just as 
readily at his master’s whistle when he isn’t 
hungry and expects no food.” 

Mr. Kelly says it is surprising how many 
persons haven’t sense enough not to make a dog 
afraid to come to them: 

“T saw a little boy call a puppy, and when the 
puppy didn’t understand the boy slapped him. 
That, of course, made the puppy less likely to 
mind than ever. | 

“This forming of associations may be put to 
many practical uses in a dog’s training. I had 
friends whose dog had a bad habit of growling 
and showing his teeth at their little boy. They 
were afraid to have him about and were going to 
shoot him. A neighbor suggested that they let 
the boy feed him for a few days and give him no 
chance to get food elsewhere. At the end of a 
week the dog naturally regarded the boy as his 
best friend and growled at him no more. 

“When about six months old a dog usually 
feels so friendly toward the world that he may 
follow anybody who stops to pat him. To break 
- a dog of following people, I once hired a man to 
entice him away from home, and when about a 
block away to hit him in the face with his glove. 
The dog probably thought this was an accident, 
and the next day he followed another man who 
impressed him as a nice acquaintance. But the 
same thing happened, except that this man, in- 
stead of using his glove, hit him with a small 
switch. That was enough. Today that dog 
doesn’t trust anybody. If anybody tries to coax 
him to follow, he growls. . . .” 

Lloyd Morgan, a famous student of animal 
psychology, quotes a story about two dogs, the 
larger of which had a bone. So long as the smaller 
dog thought the other one was near, he let the 
bone alone. But when he heard the larger dog 
bark out-of-doors he evidently decided he was 
safe and at once took the bone. 


Some years ago scientists were much inter- 
ested in the astonishing feats of Don, “the talk- 
ing setter,” owned in Germany. He was sup- 
posed to have a speaking vocabulary of eight 
words which he could be induced to say when 
food was present and certain questions asked. 
But an investigation showed that to get the right 
responses the questions had to be always in the 
same order, and even the dog’s barking sounds 
required some little imagination to be interpreted 
as words. 

Hugh MacNair Kahler, the writer, has an 
Airedale terrier in Princeton, New Jersey, that is 
said to make use of taxicabs on his own initiative. 
He evidently discovered that when he jumped 
into a certain type of automobile with his master 
they soon reached home. He built up this asso- 
ciation until it seemed natural to him to leap into - 
such a car in moments of fatigue and nostalgia. 
An obliging taxicab driver did the rest.—‘ The 
Literary Digest” for August 8, 1925, 


My Dog 


Here is a friend who proves his worth 

Without conceit or pride of birth. 

Let want or plenty play the host, 

He gets the least and gives the most— 
He’s just a dog. 


He’s ever faithful, kind and true; 

He never questions what I do, 

And whether I may go or stay, 

He’s always ready to obey 
’Cause he’s a dog. 


Such meager fare his want supplies! 
A hand caress, and from his eyes 
There beams more love than mortals know; 
Meanwhile he wags his tail to show 
That he’s my dog. 


He watches me all through the day, 

And nothing coaxes him away; 

And through the night-long slumber deep 

He guards the home wherein I sleep— 
And he’s a dog. 


I wonder if I’d be content 
To follow where my master went, 
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And where he rode—as needs he must— 
Would I run after in his dust 
Like other dogs. 


How strange if things were quite reversed— 
The man debased, the dog put first. 
I often wonder how ’twould be 
Were he the master ’stead of me— 
And I the dog. 


A world of deep devotion lies 

Behind the windows of his eyes; 

Yet love is only half his charm— 

He’d die to shield my life from harm. 
Yet he’s a dog. 


If dogs were fashioned out of men 
What breed of dog would I have been? 
And would I e’er deserve caress, 
Or be extolled for faithfulness 

Like my dog here? 


As mortals go, how few possess 
Of courage, trust, and faithfulness 
Enough from which to undertake, 
Without some borrowed traits, to make 
A decent dog! 
—Joseph M. Anderson, in “The Dog’s Book of 
Verse,”’ collected by J. Earl Clauson. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Scratchings 


I am seven years old and have been promised 
that I shall live as long as Divine Law allows me. 
I was about to be eaten when I was two years old. 
That was when I was bought and brought here. 

Did I say that Iam arooster? Well, lam. A 
pure White Wyandotte. Roosters are usually 
killed to be eaten when they are from two to 
three years old, so anyone can see that my case 
is unusual. 

We animals and birds on this place all speak 
of our human owners as “‘ Father’ and “ Mother.” 
We all follow them everywhere, and many times 
there are fowls, cats, calves and lambs in a pro- 
cession. Mother calls it her “ Barnyard Circus.” 

Every one of us has a name, and each one 
knows when he or she is called. There are lots of 
hens. They look so much alike. 

We have free range, except a little while in the 
spring when Father won’t let us scratch in the 
garden. There are two things they won’t let us . 
do. One is, get in the hotbeds which are nice and 
warm with such soft dirt. The other is, they 
won’t let us in the house. I don’t see why. 

I did steal a march on Father one morning this 
winter. He didn’t quite shut the door which 
leads from the henhouse to the big house, I went 
in and through several rooms until I found one 
that had a lot of queer things in it. Mother was 
all covered up but her face. Her eyes were shut 
and she was quiet, so I flapped my wings and 
crowed just as loud as I could. I have a very 
loud crow. Oh, how she jumped! Father came and 
made me go back. He said, “ You old rascal!’ 

But I had been in the house and had lots to tell 
my family that day. 

Men tell Father he ought to shoot the crows. 
But he just scatters extra corn when he is plow- 
ing and the crows never pull it, for he has told 
them that they have had their share. They eat 
the harmful grubs in the fields and Father says 
they are a help more than a pest. 

People are afraid of bulls and even cows, and 
one woman asked if I would bite. We have lots 
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of summer visitors, and they take our pictures 


and ask all kinds of questions. They come from 
what they call Cities, where it seems they don’t 
have animals and fowls as we do. Funny kind of 
places, I should think! 

“Bobbie,” our mother cat, was born in the 
city, and never saw grass or a tree until she was 
most a year old. She has told me that people 
live in big brick boxes and that it 1s very noisy. 
I know I wouldn’t like it. She never saw a hen 
until she came here; she thought she could catch 
chickens, but Mother told her no! She said it so 
sternly that Bobbie knew she couldn’t. None of 
our cats ever touch the chickens. 

“Capers,” our leading lady cow, came from 
Massachusetts, and she puts on airs because she 
has been on a train and none of the rest of us, 
except Bobbie, ever have. Still, she is a nice 
cow and we all like her. If Father calls ‘“‘Ca- 
pers,” and she hears him she will always answer, 
and if he says ‘‘Come, Capers,” she will come. 
Father has a powerful voice and its fun to see the 
sheep run from every direction when he calls, 
“Ca-day! Ca-day!” 

Father often picks me up and carries me under 
his arm. I just put my long toes around his 
thumb and hold on tight, and we can go any- 
where. Once he carried me two miles that way; 
he talked to me and I talked back. We all have 
a language, and humans can understand us if 
they listen carefully. 

The winters are cold, but we keep warm and 
have plenty of litter to scratch in. Father, or 
Mother, gives us a nice, green cabbage every day. 
We all run up to pick it, so we in the henhouse 
don’t mind if it is cold. The rest of the year we 


do about as we please, have plenty of company, 
and hear lots of news from the sheep and cattle 
that come in. 

I scratch and help feed my flock, warn them of 
danger, and keep busy most of the time. I am 
old now, for my kind, but am very smart and 
well. No one could ever guess how old I really 
am. J want to stay here for a long time yet and 
be able to scratch and serateh.—‘Boy Howdy.” 


St. Isidore (Twelfth Century) 

The patron saint of the city of Madrid, in 
whose honor a great festival is held here on May 
16, was a Spanish peasant who lived in the 
twelfth century. 

While his wife and children tended their own 
small holding, Isidore worked himself, with 
others, on his master’s farm, and he loved the 
birds and animals so dearly that he could never 
bear to see any of them suffer. 

In the winter time, when the birds were hun- 
gry, and he took his corn to be ground at the mill, 
he would stop and open out the bag and throw 
out the handfuls of wheat, saying, ‘Take, birds 
of God; that which God gives He gives for all’’; 
and again when he sowed the seed, he would say, 
“In the name of God, this is for God; this is for us, 
and this is for the birds and the ants.” Standing 
one day before his house, he saw a poor hare 
being pursued by a hound, and, being filled with 
compassion at her exhaustion, cried, “Hound, 
do no harm”; and immediately the dog stopped 
and the hare escaped. 

But much as Isidore loved all creatures, even 
to the gentle oxen who drew his master’s plough, 
he loved their Creator more, and was never so 
happy as when praising Him in church. Now, 
this habit of going to early morning service in 
the town of Madrid it was that caused Isidore’s 
fellow-servants to be jealous, and to tell the 
farmer that he wasted his time. Therefore the 
master watched, and, finding him sometimes 
absent, questioned him; and Isidore acknowledged 
that sometimes he was late in the mornings, but 
that he worked later at night. Then the farmer 
watched and went one morning to the field ex- 
pecting to find but little done. What was his 
astonishment, therefore, tosee moreland ploughed 
in that lot than in any other portion of the field, 
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and drawing near he saw not only Isidore busily 
ploughing, but his little son running at the head 
of the oxen, and at a little distance another 
plough, drawn by a team of snow-white oxen and 
guided by a radiant angel.—P. 41 “ The Brother- 
hood of Love,’’ collected and arranged by Florence 
H. Suckling. 


‘* Crisco,’’ Honest Dog 

This is a story told me the other day at the 
farm where I am spending the summer, and I can 
vouch for its truthfulness. ‘‘Crisco”’ was a lively 
young pup, into all kinds of fun and mischief, 
chewing up pieces of harness, tearing clothes on 
the line, in fact doing so much damage that he 
was not at all popular with the lady of the house. 
No one suspected that he knew the value of 
money, but such was the case. ‘Crisco’? and 
the young man of the house were great friends 
and understood each other. One day the young 
man was given a dollar bill; he tucked it care- 
lessly in his pocket, and the next day when he 
looked for it it was missing. The next morning 
“Crisco”? was trying his best for admission to the 
dining room at breakfast time, but was ruthlessly 
thrust out; he waited outside patiently where he 
could look in the window and keep his eyes on 
his friend. He at last gained his attention, and 
was let in. He immediately walked up to his 
friend and deposited at his feet the dollar bill! 
He had picked it up somewhere and carried it 
safely in his mouth until he could give it to the 
owner. How did he know the owner?—L. F. W. 

How general, well-nigh universal, the recogni- 
tion of the bond between man and his most 
capable, loyal, and loving slave, servant, and com- 
panion is evident in the literature of the ages. 

In peace the dog finds content in the humblest 
service, ever faithful, ever true; in warfare he 
glories in every opportunity to do his master’s 
bidding, and never counts the cost. Above all 
other mortal creatures is the dog “faithful unto 
death.’’ No sense of imminent peril, no pangs of 
hunger, no neglect or abuse by or from the one 
to whom the dog has given his affection can shake 
the full measure of his devotion, dim the light 
that brightens his eyes, or dampen the ardor of 
his love. ‘‘Service”’ is his creed. 


With unappreciative mind and ungrateful heart 
many take the performance of this greatest of 
dumb friends as a matter of course, yet are there 
some high and sensitive souls, like that of Sir 
John Lucas, whose concept of a dog’s devotion 
was so clear that he could write: 


“This prayer at least the gods fulfill, 
That when I pass the flood and see 
Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades that land, 
Your little, faithful barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand.” 
—From “The Pacific Reporter.” 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 7,611 cats, 808 dogs, 53 horses, and 20 
smaller animals. We placed 77 dogs and 45 cats 
in good homes. 

All the cats belonging at the Pickwick Club 
were rescued by our agents. 


On July 6, we received a complaint: Cat on 
large estate, deserted and starving to death. 
The owners had gone on a vacation and left 
money with a boy to feed and take care of the 
cat. The boy never went near the cat. Mr. 
Stanley went to his rescue and brought him to 
the League, where he was well fed and taken care 
of. Although he was a sorry looking object, he 
soon responded to kindness. We tried both by 
*phone and letter to get in touch with the cat’s 
owners, and finally succeeded. We received a 
telegram asking us to hold the cat until they 
could call for him. He had been with us a month 
when the owners called, and he was a very happy 
looking cat when he left the League. Many 
visitors to the League wanted to take him home 
with them, but we were glad to say that this 
particular cat, which the owners were anxious to 
recover, went back to his own home. 


We did so well in finding a nice home for 
“ Boots” and his friend that a few days later we 
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were asked to place “ Laddie,’’ a collie dog, and 
his partner, “‘Tom,” a black cat, in a home to- 
gether. Mr. Banks, our kennel man, found a 
very nice home for them in Weymouth. 


On August 11, Harry Cohen of 44 Lynde 
Street, city, and Jack Kaufman of the same ad- 
dress rescued a baby kitten from the street. A 
moment later an auto would have passed over 
its little body. They took it home, gave it some 
milk, and then brought it to the League. 


Are not these facts worthy of notice?—The 
desertion of dogs and cats,—the indifferent and 
careless way in which people who own cats give 
away their kittens where they are not going to be 
properly cared for, instead of having them hu- 
manely put to death, and the fact that so many 
of these poor creatures receive no care or atten- 
tion at a time when they most need it. For 
example,—we are called upon every little while 
to take away kittens that have been born in some 
auto where it was standing in front of a store in 
the business district of Boston. The business 
men take cats into their establishments to rid 
the places of rats and mice, but they do not pay 
any attention to them, not as much as to ma- 
chines; therefore I have ceased placing cats in 
stores. In fact, I will not (asa rule) place female 
cats anywhere, because I know what they are 
made to suffer, and it is far better for them to be 
put to death than to be given to the majority of 
people asking for them. 

I think one of the serious causes of suffering to 
our fourfooted friends is the fact that so many 
people do not, and will not realize how much 
suffering they are capable of, both mental as well 
as bodily suffering. If they could only realize 
how much they suffer they would not be so neg- 
ligent of them. 

What I say to every one is that you have no 
right to take into the house or store a dog or cat 
that you are not prepared to pay some attention 
to, and keep in a comfortable condition while 
you have it. The reason that so few people are 
willing to do this explains why in the large num- 
ber of these animals that we receive we place 
comparatively few in homes.—A. H. S. 


A very fine large cat of great dignity came into 
the door yard much in need of comfort and care. 
As the dining room next door needed a good cat 
he was very soon placed there, and became very 
clever in keeping out of sight of the hound dog 
kept in the same house. When the manager of 
this dining room wanted to move to his summer 
home he brought the cat to us, asking if it could 
be kept for him until he returned. It was agreed 
to keep the pet as long as he was happy, but he 
grew so unhappy that he would not even eat. 
Therefore a good bag was made in which puss 
consented to be put with only his head free. 
When the owner brought his open automobile to 
take his cat away, puss sat up on the front seat 
with the driver just in the style of the dog. The 
cat had seen the dog ride away a few days before 
and could not be comforted until he had received 
the same treatment. So puss took his summer 
rides while he lived. The animal showed this 
combination of great sensitiveness and great 
dignity in all his behavior.—H. P. 


Dr. Young to Head Animal Clinic 


Dr. W. A. Young, former chief veterinarian of 
Iowa State College, assumed charge of the 
Animal Rescue League’s free clinic at 51 Carver 
Street, August 17. 
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He comes with high recommendations from the 
dean of Iowa State College, and within four years 
after his graduation, was placed in entire charge 
of the veterinary department and of the veterina- 
rians throughout the state. 


One of our members rescued an Angora cat and 
her two kittens from a cellar. Her mistress had 
moved away and left ‘‘kitty” to shift for herself. 
This kind member came in and talked with Miss 
Wilson, and wanted the cats and kittens kept a 
few days at the League to try and make them 
happy. The cat and her family enjoyed them- 
selves in our nice kitten room for a while, after 
which we found a very nice home for them at 
York Harbor, Maine. 


A short time ago a collie dog and a white kitten - 


were brought into the League by a gentleman 
who was moving into an apartment and couldn’t 
take his pets with him. The dog was fifteen 
months old, and had a black and white coat that 
looked as though it had been brushed with a 
chamois. His name was ‘‘Boots.’’ A little inci- 
dent told about “‘ Boots” follows: One day he was 
absent from home for a long time, and when he 
finally did return he brought another companion 
with him which proved to be the little white 
kitten. From that time on ‘‘ Boots” and his new 
friend became inseparable. They played, ate and 
slept together. When ‘ Boots” and his compan- 
ion were at the League waiting for a new master, 
the kitten would look up at the dog as much as to 
say, ‘I hope whoever takes you to their home 
will want to take me, too; I just can’t be left all 
alone.”’ <A very nice gentleman called at the 
League one day and wanted to take ‘ Boots” 
with him. After having noticed the sad expres- 
sion on the cat’s face he said, ‘‘I came into the 
League to get a dog, but now I find I also would 
like a cat. So “Boots” and his pal ‘are still 
happy with each other. 


A earrier pigeon was brought to the League 
with an injured wing. The bird was found in 
Kast Boston. 

On the left leg of the pigeon was found a tag 
tied to a ring, bearing the letter R and the figures 
3004. Then underneath the figures is a drawing 
in diamond shape and the figures 1924. 


After the bird was brought to the East Boston 
Police Station and Capt James F. Hickey dis- 
covered it was suffering from an injury he sent 
one of his men with it to the Animal Rescue 
League. 

It was advertised, but as 1t was not claimed it 
was taken to join a few pet pigeons in a home 
near Boston. 


I have just read of 75,000 cattle driven into 
Mexico bearing the brand of the War Finance 
Corporation of Washington who died within a 
few weeks for lack of attention!! 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 291 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge... 2a ee Wie Se ee 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 294 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Street tee) yoke AN ee 290 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 183 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street. 0 Ve ee ere 1102 
Pine Ridge} Dedhamiaor. 6.08.7 ee 93 
Medfield) ». \ioi4403 Si 51 
Chelsea, 36—4th Street................. 498 
2,959 


A Question 


Do you consider the work done by the Animal 
Rescue League of any value in your town? 

Do you consider it either humane, hygienic, or 
safe, to have deserted, neglected, starving, 
diseased cats and dogs running at large? 

Is it not the duty of every citizen, unless him- 
self in need of food and the comforts of life, to 
give something, even if only one dollar a year, to 
support an organization that exists for the ex- 
press purpose of caring for these animals and 
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educating the coming generation to treat them 
with fairness and justice? 

We are doing much in many cities and towns 
within twenty miles of Boston to remedy these 
sad conditions, concerning the lower animals. 
Our work is greatly needed. It is humane and 
sanitary; yet there are many persons who should 
be greatly interested in it, but never give us a 
dollar to support it. It cannot be carried on 
without money. We employ thirty-five men and 
women and six motor trucks or ambulances. 

We are supporting nine Receiving Stations in 
adjoining towns and districts around Boston. 

These things cost money. Will you please help 
us?—Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver St., Bos- 
ton, President of the Animal Rescue League. 


Send for our 1925 Report and read what we 
are doing. 


Our Annual Fair 

Miss Phillips is now ready to give out aprons 
to be made for the Fair, which is to be on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, to any of the members or 
friends of the Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle who are willing to help us. Other articles 
will be suggested to be made by any who are in- 
clined to help. 

It is our hope that the Fair may exceed in va- 
riety of articles and in attractiveness any of our 
previous Fairs. 

We have great need of all the money we can 
raise in the very extensive work we are doing. 
Remember that we are supporting nine Receiving 
Stations, and each Station costs us from $500.00 
to $1500.00 yearly. 

Do we not need constant help? 

Women are beginning to put up jellies, pre- 
serves and pickles. We very much wish to have 
a specially good assortment of home made 
preserves and pickles. Please remember our 
Fair when you are doing this work. Water- 
melon preserves and pickles are particularly hard 
to get. This is the time to put them up. They 
are in great demand and sell for a good price. 

Save your novels for us. 

Remember our Fair November 30 and De- 
cember 1, at Copley Plaza Hotel. Now is a good 
time to work for it. 


Cats 


Our Most Neglected Domestic Animals 
EPISODES 

In a run-down neighborhood of a surburban 
city stands an interesting old house left by the 
Tides of Time to the companionship of ragged old 
stables. One autumn day a half-grown black cat 
appeared under the front porch so frightened 
that, though starved, it couldn’t eat when any- 
body was near. Food was carefully supplied un- 
til it gathered strength to go over the board-fence 
and find a hole in the underpinning of the next 
house used as a dining club in winter. Plenty of 
good food could be found there, including a 
mouse pie. Long after the doors of the dining 
room were locked ‘‘ Black” always mounted our 
fence and gazed steadfastly at our back door to 
give notice that he should want food the following 
summer. He finally took a beautiful devoted 
mate, ‘“Mrs. Gray,’ as distrustful as himself. 
Their family were not to be discovered, though 
‘“‘Gray’”’ was seen one day carrying a well grown 
kitten over the fence. One day came a surprise, 
—up the plank-walk leading to the side door of 
the old house came a party—‘ Black” on one 
side, “‘Gray”’ on the other, and between, a group 
of three kittens. They disappeared through a 
hole in the woodshed but by morning all had 
fled. This family were very hard to get ac- 
quainted with, so a very quiet, old lady, trying 
to win their affection, took a long slender wand 
and attached a yard or so of string with a small 
bob of paper on the end, then when the kittens 
came in sight she waved it over the grass far in 
front ofher. Totheirintense delight they watched 
the bob as it was drawn slowly up the back 
door steps and, upon trying to catch it, found 
that just inside the door was a very nice meal 
awaiting them. These cats became so friendly 
that they even entered the house through a little 
hole long after it was closed for the winter. They 
lived around this neighborhood for some time 
until one day they all rubbed noses with “ Black,”’ 
who had become afflicted with a very bad case of 
mange and thus they all came to a very sudden 
ending.—H., P. 


Few people realize the suffering of the home- 
less cat. 
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I often wonder how men and women, who de- 
pend so much upon milk for household con- 
sumption, and on butter and cheese which are 
made from the cream, can ignore as they do the 
cow, which is the source of all this immense com- 
fort we receive. 

With many people the cow is simply a milking 
machine. They never think of what the cow 
may suffer if it is not well cared for, or humanly 
killed. So long as she produces the milk that is 
necessary for their comfort and happiness, that 
is all they ask. 

It is a pleasure to read about one firm in 
Reading, Pennsylvania—the Ziegler Milk Co.— 
who take pains to advertise in such a way in the 
Reading Tribune as to call the attention to the 
share which our fourfooted friends have in giving 
us the comforts we enjoy. In the advertisement 
they particularly allude to the services of the 
horse that goes out in wet and cold along glassy 
streets, and through drenching rains, to deliver 
this milk that our useful friend, the cow, has 
provided for us. I wish that everybody would 
stop and think just for a few moments of the im- 
mense service that is done them by the cow in 
giving us milk, and of the horse in carrying it 
through the towns and cities, and be willing to 
give something, at least a dollar, towards their 
welfare.—A. H. S. 


Comfort of the Dog 


It was after Jane’s departure that May Berin- 
ger “took to dogs.’ She suddenly discovered, 
as many other human beings have discovered 
both before and since, that dogs are marvelously 
unaware of faults and deficiencies only too obvious 
to one’s friends and acquaintances, that they 
bear no grudges, that when you have lost your 
temper and behave abominably they take your 
sins upon them and ask for your forgiveness; that 
they have no irony nor criticism; that they are 
not pessimistic and the sight of a bone or a cat 
or a pat on the head is enough to make them be- 
lieve that all is well with the world, and that do 
you but treat them kindly they will prefer you to 
all other human beings whatever, and will ex- 
hibit that same preference in a most flattering 
and self-justifying manner.—From “The Old 
Ladies,” by Hugh Walpole. 


True benevolence, or compassion, extends 
itself through the whole of existence, and sym- 
pathizes with the distress of every creature 
capable of sensation. Little minds may be apt 
to consider compassion of this kind as an in- 
stance of weakness; but it 1s undoubtedly the 
evidence of a noble nature. Homer thought it 
not unbecoming the character of a hero to melt 
into tears at a distress of this sort, and has given 
us a most amiable and affecting picture of 
Ulysses, weeping over his favorite Argus, when 
he expires at his feet.—Addison, ‘On Compas- 
sion.” 


My dog! the difference between thee and me 

Knows only our Creator;—only He 

Can number the degrees in being’s scale 

Between thy instinctive lamp, ne’er known to 
fail, 

And that less steady light of bright ray, 

The soul that animates thy master’s clay. 

—Lamartine, to his dog. (‘‘ Jocelyn’s Episodes.’’) 


At one time the benevolent affections embrace 
merely the family; soon the circle expanding, 
includes first, a class, then a nation, then a _ 
coalition of nations, then all humanity, and 
finally its influence is felt in the dealings of man 
with the animal world.—Lecky (European Mor- 
als). 


Liberty 

Oh, many men have fought and bled 
To gain their liberty; 

And many men have lain in gaol 
That others may be free. 

And no man thinks the cost too great, 
Or deems the price too high. 

‘Give me liberty!” he cries; 
“Or, tyrants, let me die!” 


But some men chain the faithful dog, 
Nor notice his distress; 
And at the zoo some fail to see 
The captives’ wistfulness. 
And others cage the singing bird 
Who charms us in the tree, 
Yet, could they speak, these, too, would ery— 
“Give death or liberty!” 
—Geraldine E. Lyster. 
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The newly established society in London, 
“League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports,’ is 
publishing the following pamphlets and leaflets: 


Pamphlets 


Sport. By Sir G. G. Greenwood. 

Morality of Field Sports. By the late Prof. 
K. A. Freeman, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. 

Drag-Hunting and its Possibilities. 
Tozer. 


By Basil 


Leaflets 


Sruelty in Sport. A letter by Donald Macleod, 
Member of British Olympic Council. 

Another Bad Fox. Reprinted by permission 
from Punch. 

The Drag-Hunt and Its Advantages. 

Rabbit-Coursing near London. By H. B. A. 
Personal experience of an onlooker. 

The Chase of the Wild Red Stag. By Lord 
Coleridge. 

Morality of Field Sports. By the late Prof. 
K. A. Freeman, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. 

Killing for Sport. By G. Bernard Shaw. 

Blood Sports Condemned. By Eminent Au- 
thorities. 

The Much-Maligned Rook. By F. 8. Hawkins. 

Rabbit-Coursing Condemned. By Public, Pul- 
pit and Press. 

Weighty Protests against Rabbit-Coursing, etc. 

Peerunting Sport? By A. Gi G. (ASG. 
Gardiner). 

The Eton Hare-Hunt. By Etonensis. 

Sport and the Otter. By J. Collinson. 


Mr. Henry Clay Preston of the Connecticut 
Humane Society has advocated crates fourteen 
inches high, instead of twelve inches, for carrying 
poultry. He also advocates a bill which would 
require that men who sell small chicks give them 
better care while they are being held for sale. 
The majority of people eat veal and chickens and 
all flesh food, and give no thought whatever to 
the suffering of the creatures whose flesh they 
seem to enjoy. How strange it is that they can 
do so!—A. H. S. 


LETTERS 


Mitton, Mass., July 18, 1925. 

In answer to your postal card about the dog | 
took from you on June 23, I am glad to say that 
the animal is proving very satisfactory. He was 
strange to the place the first night he was here 
and was very quiet. Since then he apparently 
owns the place and no stranger can come here 
without his barking furiously. He knows every- 
one connected with the house and is friendly with 
them all. His chief amusement is in chasing a 
rubber ball. He follows and minds well when 
anyone in the household takes him out for a walk. 
The wonder to me is that his former owner wished 
to dispose of him. He is gentle, does not mind 
the two cats in the house, and is friendly with 
other dogs when they come on the place. He 
never attempts to run away, and he is not chained 
up at night. He is surely a mongrel; I should 
say a cross between a coach dog and a hound. 
The police licensed him as a ‘‘coach hound.’’— 
PR TACG: 

Essex, Mass., July 20, 1925. 

In reply to your postal inquiring about the dog 
you so kindly placed with us, I take great pleas- 
ure in assuring you that we are very much de- 
lighted with him and wouldn’t part with him 
for anything. He is so good and so clever, and 
we can’t find a single thing wrong with him. He 
seems to be very happy and apparently is very 
fond of us. He is at our summer home, where he 
seems to be thoroughly enjoying himself. We 
are only sorry for the people who lost him, but 
congratulate ourselves for getting him. He eats 
and sleeps well and is full of pep andfun. Thank- 
ing you very gratefully for letting us have him.— 
Cie liaGe 


Nortu CamBrinGE, Mass., June 25, 1925. 

I think the following is worthy of your atten- 
tion: Late yesterday afternoon, two boys about 
ten years of age, called at my house. One of 
them held a kitten with a broken paw in his 
arms. They told me they found the kitten on 
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the banking at the railroad track crying and hold- 
ing up its paw. They made two splints out of a 
piece of wood, got some cloth and bandaged up 
the broken paw, and knowing of my interest in 
cats (as I took in an abandoned kitten two weeks 
old myself three years ago) they asked me to send 
the kitten to the Animal Hospital to be made all 
right. The kitten was well fed and well cared 
for, as one could see. Later on the owner called 
for his kitten. I do hope you will find the above 
written facts worthy enough to send a little note 
of praise to these two little boys for their humane 
act of kindness, or a little story book on animals 
to them, as I feel they would be encouraged to do 
further good work for unfortunate animals, as at 
times there are quite a few stray and starved 
cats around this vicinity.—L. F. S. 

John Clark, 8 Porter Road, and Woodrow 

Eaton, 37 Porter Road. 


Our tworecent publications are ‘ What Tommy 
Did” and ‘A Letter to Children.” 

These were prompted by a number of trying 
incidents that are constantly taking place at the 
League,—for example, a woman telephoned she 
was going to move and that she had a female cat 
she wanted us to get immediately. She would 
not let us have it, however, unless we would 
promise to putitinahome. Wecan not promise 
to find a home for a female cat though we would 
much rather try than to have the poor cat de- 
serted, which this woman said she would do if we 
would not promise to get it a home. 

What sort of reasoning power did that woman 
possess? It was not a young cat, and even if we 
placed it in a home it would probably run away 
and try to find its old home. It would likely get 
lost and die a miserable death, and, yet, this 
woman thought it was far more humane to go 
away and desert the cat rather than to have it 
killed. 

Such reasoning is beyond my comprehension. 
I am not so surprised when children come in with 
female kittens and beg us to get homes for them, 
for children are not expected to use reasoning 
powers, but mothers should use reason and teach 
their children to do so. If this were done there 
would not be so many unwanted, deserted, starv- 
ing cats wandering about our streets and alleys, 


neither would the Audubon Societies have so 
much complaint to make about the cats catching 
birds. Can you blame a cat for catching a bird 
when she is starving? What of the men who go 
out hunting for fun? We never hear them called 
cruel! 

If any one wishes to have samples of the story 
leaflets we publish we are only too glad to send 
them.—A. H. S. 


We have recently read of a man who died 
leaving several million dollars. <A list of his 
bequests was given in the paper but not one 
dollar was given for the benefit of our fourfooted 
friends whose services he had been enjoying all 
of his life. He probably ate meat, drank milk, 


depended on butter, had his after-dinner cheese, 
and, yet, not one dollar left to help humane 
societies in the struggle they are constantly 
making to get better conditions for these poor, 
and often abused animals! 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


BIRDS BOARDED 


(No other pets taken) (17th YEAR) 
Under the personal supervision of 


Pamelia C. Dean, 120 Chandler St., Boston 
Telephone Copley 7923-W 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


- HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Enough to Tempt Any Pup! 


It’s hardly the thing to do, of 
course, but still you can’t blame 
him for grabbing a meal of 


SPRATT’S when he gets the 
chance! 

For fifty years SPRATT’S has 
been the favorite diet of healthy 
dogs the world over. It is a 
complete food, containing all the 
bone-and-body-building ingredi- 
ents that a dog requires. 


Keep your dog strong and vigor- 
ous — feed him SPRATT’S reg- 
ularly. Sold by grocers and pet 
shops everywhere. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Write for'sam- 
ples and send 
2c for new book 
on:care and 
feeding. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 i ‘ F a 
ke with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Gat ios ia 8 i) RRR es EN 

Dogs ioe parC i Lye Se ee en ne 
Horses. © 3), 8200 ee en ee 802 

Birds? oy ey seine 3 eae Gee eer 478 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 41 
66,905 
Number of horses given vacations . . . A0 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


aoe 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY ecu Ml PL VC Ue SEES Been CEG Oe I ta 7 ak Brae i a ee 
Nortu Enp, InpusrriAL ScHooL. .. . ) . SS. SSO 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH ‘Enna ci pepe steed et ete) ees ROOTRLORTHAMPTON oT Ried 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . ... . . ~~. ~«. ~. 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM? covets pen ode .. . . PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD... . . . . .. .  .,  , BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
EAst Boston Epis held aR icp ohae syle AL aden alae teen Cite 4 LIVE ee hee er 
WEst Lynn? W020 2aeb bits Besta, ci Pe Sth et RRR a ee 
CHELSEA T S410) 0 510k. in Pouuen el Hay Uke gaan ima re eae oF; BO 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


